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ticulars, few, trivial, or irrelevant, are turned out in as much profusion 
as if they dropped from an intellectual machine." Maine shows not 
only a great power of imagination, but very unusual discrimination in 
regard to the materials he allows his imagination to work upon. The 
result is, that his ideas, and the writings in which they are so well 
expressed, have a permanent interest and value. 

HUGH ANDREW JOHNSTONE MUNRO. 

An inadvertence has caused the retention on our honorary roll of 
the above name, although in point of fact its bearer died at Rome 
on the 30th of March, 1885. At the time of his decease he ranked as 
the first Latin scholar in the British Empire, and was recognized as 
the compeer of the best classical scholars in the world. 

Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro was born at Elgin, Scotland, in 
1819. His education as a boy was mainly conducted at Shrewsbury 
School, under Dr. Benjamin Hall Kennedy as Head Master. Shrews- 
bury School is not so famous as Winchester and Eton, as "Westminster 
or Harrow ; and certainly it has to Americans none of the somewhat 
factitious renown which they have learned to attach to Eugby. But 
at the English Universities, and among cultivated Englishmen gen- 
erally, Shrewsbury has a fame second to no school for producing first- 
rate scholars; and it would be hard to convince any pupil of Dr. 
Kennedy's that he had ever had his superior among the schoolmasters 
of England. 

The taste and practice of the Shrewsbury scholars ran always in the 
direction of rigid accuracy rather than varied reading. Munro pre- 
served the school traditions as to the first ; but he bettered the instruc- 
tion as to the second. Few scholars have been broader. 

He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1838 ; was chosen Craven 
University Scholar in 1841; was "Senior Optime" (second class) in 
the Mathematical Tripos of 1842, and Second Classic and First Chan- 
cellor's Medallist in the same year. His successful competitor for the 
highest classical honors was the Hon. George Denman, now Mr. Justice 
Denman, a son of Queen Caroline's defender, Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man. Munro became a Fellow in 1843 ; and as he never married, and 
took orders in the Church of England, he retained his fellowship till 
his death. 

Munro was in due time chosen on the staff of instruction in his 
college, and gave early proof of his powers as a critic by a paper be- 
fore the Cambridge Philosophical Society, in which he contested Dr. 
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Whewell's views on some passages of Aristotle. The Master of Trinity 
occupied at that time a very distinguished position, and it was not well 
for any one to encounter him who was not sure of his ground. But 
Munro had pre-eminently the Cambridge characteristic, that he would 
not publish except when he did feel sure of his ground ; and, on this 
first appearance, even those who disputed his conclusions could not 
question his perfect familiarity with his matter. 

In 1854 was started the " Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology," which ran through four volumes, the last appearing near 
the beginning of 1860. Munro was from the first a most important 
contributor to its pages ; and when, after an intermission of nine years, it 
was resumed under the name of the " Journal of Philology," he renewed 
his articles, and continued to write for it at intervals until his death. 

These articles took a sufficiently varied range in classical criticism, 
both textual, philosophical, and literary ; and they exhibit throughout 
one of Munro's marked traits, that he was a student of literature in 
general. He was as familiar with Spenser, with Dante, and with 
Goethe, and as thoroughly provided with all the linguistic, historical, 
and aesthetic tools needed for their comprehension, as with Euripides 
and Catullus ; and while his studies fell into the line of poetry rather 
than prose, no one who ever discussed a philosophical problem with 
him could doubt that the toughest reasoning was as handy to him as 
the tenderest melody. Shrewsbury, like the other great English schools, 
holds closely to the tradition that the practice of writing Greek and Latin 
verse is the best method for teaching accurately the form and body of 
those languages ; and the volume of such compositions by her alumni, 
entitled Sabrince Corolla, contains many admirable pieces by Munro. 

Among his earliest contributions to the above-named periodicals was 
an article " On some Passages in Lucretius." The recent editions 
of Lachmann and Bernays had directed the attention of scholars all 
over the world to this most remarkable writer, of whom English 
scholars could not exactly be said to be ignorant; but they knew 
him chiefly from the uncouth volumes of Wakefield. An entire revo- 
lution in the criticism of the text had been hinted at by Madvig, and 
fairly created by Lachmann ; and many were disposed — as some are 
disposed even now — to accept the edition of the latter as a practical 
finality. Munro, in his first and subsequent articles, paid all possible 
honor to the learning, the diligence, and the intelligence of the great 
Prussian ; but he showed plainly that his recension of the text was 
far from a final one ; that in the interpretation of the poet Lachmann 
had done comparatively little, and that little very seriously in need of 
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revision ; — in plain English, that a new edition of Lucretius was im- 
peratively needed for the matter, if not for the text. In 1860 he issued 
the latter in a very handy form, introducing not a few important cor- 
rections; and in 1864 appeared his first real edition, — a revised text, 
an elaborate commentary, and an English prose version. A second edi- 
tion, in a somewhat different form, and with many important correc- 
tions and additions, appeared in 1866 ; a third, revised with still more 
devoted care, was issued in 1873 ; and a fourth, with some slight ad- 
ditions to the commentary, has appeared since his death, in 1886, under 
the care of Mr. J. D. Duff. 

In 1867 Munro issued from a manuscript in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library an edition of the strange philosophical poem entitled 
JEhna. In 1868 he published, in connection with his colleague, the 
Rev. C. W. King, a very admirable text of Horace, issued in magnifi- 
cent form, and strikingly illustrated, through the care of his collabora- 
tor, with engravings from ancient gems, in which Mr. King was an 
unrivalled expert. In 1871, Munro brought out a valuable tract on 
the newly-proposed Latin pronunciation; and in 1878, he collected a 
number of his papers in the Journal of Philology into a volume of 
" Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus," containing some of his most 
striking views. In 1869 he was appointed to the newly constituted 
chair of Latin, which had been founded as a memorial of his master, 
Kennedy. But university lecturing was not to his taste, and he 
resigned the professorship in two years. 

Munro's death occurred, as has been said, in Rome ; he had gone 
in search of health to Italy in the spring of 1885, which proved un- 
happily inclement. Italy was known ground to him ; he had collated 
the great manuscripts of Lucretius at Florence and Rome in 1851, 
and now in his closing days he enjoyed exploring the excavations of 
antiquities in the imperial city ; but the murderous fever, of which no 
one who has not felt it knows the horrors, carried him off on the 30th 
of March. He lies buried near Keats and Shelley, in the famous 
Protestant cemetery close to the Pyramid of Cestius. 

Munro was a man of short, stout frame, with a true North Country 
expression, and a manner curiously compounded of shyness and vi- 
vacity. His intimate friends were few, but most devotedly attached to 
him. His habits and character were those of the scholastic hermit, and 
it took a little courage to penetrate into his book-lined cell, which was 
that of a truly fastidious scholar. He did not talk till quite sure of 
his company. But to those who might and did press within the veil, 
nothing could surpass the impression made by the immense extent of 
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his learning, the firm grasp which he held on it, and the peculiar sub- 
tlety of his penetration, reminding one of Goldsmith's description of 
Burke, " winding into the heart of a subject like a serpent." He would 
have been terrible to encounter as an antagonist, were it not for a 
singularly courteous suavity which disarmed all resentment. There 
are passages in his works which, as we read them, savor of a pretty 
positive dogmatism ; but one who knew the author can well conceive 
that from his lips they would have sounded even gentle. To a still 
more intimate circle, his counsel, his heart, and, if necessary, his purse, 
were open ; and, as he never hesitated to lay before the learned world 
whatever he felt could be understood in its real meaning, so we are as- 
sured by those who knew him best that nothing in his great nature was 
not freely given where it would be valued. 

He was unquestionably a very great scholar. He was a master in 
his honored art, — the art of criticising and expounding the treasures 
of the two great languages of the Mediterranean nations ; the greatest 
Latin scholar of the century in England, and second to none of her clas- 
sical giants since Porson ; like him, a worthy descendant of Bentley, the 
great Master of what even the dry pages of the " Cambridge Calendar " 
cannot help calling a " noble and magnificent college." 

Munro's fame will rest on his Lucretius, a monumental work ; unlike 
many monuments, not a mere tombstone, but the perpetuator of a life as 
lively as that which breathes from Michael Angelo's statue of Lorenzo. 
Lucretius is a very great author, well deserving an editor of consum- 
mate ability. Scholars of the very highest erudition and taste, Marul- 
lus, Lambinus, Isaac Vossius, Gassendi, Bentley, Madvig, and Lachmann, 
have all stamped on his criticism and interpretation the impress of their 
peculiar genius. It is unfortunate that, in the intervals of their labors, 
many less worthy handled him ; — Pius and Gifanius, Nardi and Haver- 
camp, Wakefield and Forbiger, besides such moderate contributors to 
his elucidation as Le Febvre and Creech. To all this line of editors — a 
line beginning, says tradition, with no less a person than Cicero himself 
— Munro contributed a comprehensive erudition, a brilliant acuteness, 
an unwearied patience, which the greatest of them might envy. He 
added also a candor which recognized worth everywhere, and would 
submit over and over again his most cherished views to every test in 
order to arrive at the real truth, sacrificing them, if need be, without 
a murmur. A peculiar fastidious delicacy, the direct result of that 
practice in classical verse composition which German and American 
scholarship rejects to its irreparable loss, gave him a discriminating 
tact as to text and interpretation which Lachmann at the summit of his 
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powers never knew. He possessed one quality coming directly to him 
from the matchless Bentley, the power of making his notes interesting. 
His Lucretius is a book that one enjoys reading. His conspectus of 
the manuscripts and editions, though avowedly a recasting of Lach- 
mann's preface, is as charming an improvement over the Prussian's 
austere Latin as Livy's versions over Polybius. If one wished to 
lead the ordinary Latin student, filled with a schoolboy's knowledge 
of Virgil, Caesar, and Cicero, and a sophomore's taste of Horace, 
Livy, Tacitus, and Terence, into a real love and thirst for true scholar- 
ship, the wisest course would be to set him down to Munro's two 
prefaces. 

It must be allowed that Munro's intense study and acuteness some- 
times deceived him ; he would occasionally work so long and thought- 
fully over a passage, that, like Dante, he got past the point of attraction, 
and, on the other side of the centre, saw the object with feet reversed, 
actually declaring a view unmistakable which to other men was simply 
an ingenious impossibility. 

To the full he appreciated, he comprehended, he absorbed, his author. 
The antique purity of the diction of Lucretius, the stern melody of his 
verse, the vivid fertility of his imagination, the keen sweep of his ob- 
servation, the close texture of his reasoning, the passionate force of his 
convictions, the undaunted loftiness of his aim, appealed to Munro, as 
they had to the greatest scholars before him, — to Scaliger and to 
Goethe, — with irresistible power. Even those of us who cannot sur- 
render our love for the richer harmony, the more individual humanity, 
the more confiding faith, the more historical imagery of Virgil, will 
feel our admiration for that poet who was Virgil's immediate master, 
scarcely less than was Homer, deepened, strengthened, and widened by 
the work of his last — and why not his best? — editor. 

This notice may seem too long ; but it could not be shortened. 
That line of study which Munro made his own has to struggle in this 
country against the claims of what are considered more truly the arts 
of progress. When, then, a man, whose mind was fully capable of 
winning brilliant triumphs as an explorer in the realms of science or 
philosophy or history, devotes himself to criticism and interpretation 
so perfectly that all his work sparkles with the lustre of genius, it 
becomes the votaries of every science to admit in their journals an 
unstinted tribute to their brother. 

" Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur et exponunt praeclara reperta 
Ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus." 
vol. xxiii. (n. s. xv.) 24 



